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PORTRAIT STATUE OF THE EMPEROR TRE- 
BONIANUS GALLUS 



The Crosby Brown Collection of 
Musical Instruments. — Among the re- 
cent additions to the Crosby Brown Collec- 
tion of Musical Instruments, the gift of 
Mrs. John Crosby Brown, is an interesting 
Portable Spinet (No. 3 509) which comes from 
Germany and bears the inscription " Christ- 
tianus Nonnemacker, Anno 1757." It has 
a compass of three octaves and a fifth, and is 
made in four sections, three of which are 
hinged and fold one above the other. These 
fit compactly in an oblong box furnished 
with straps, the keyboard being placed 
within the cover. When open the form 
is pentagonal, the keyboard being adjusted 



at the end bearing the inscription, directly 
beneath the wrest-pins. 

Portable instruments of this class seem 
to have been very popular in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, another example 
being shown in the Portable Piano (No. 
2849) by Longman and Broderip, a London 
firm, who, in a quaint advertisement dated 
1789, make special mention of "Portable 
Clavecins on two different principles. Their 
tones are remarkably sweet and delicate, 
and they may be conveyed and even per- 
formed upon in a coach." 

ACCESSIONS BY PURCHASE 

JULY — OCTOBER 

PORTRAITS by Gilbert Stuart.— 
Two examples of the work of Stuart, 
portraits of Judge and of Mrs. Anthony, re- 
latives of the artist — have been hung in 
Gallery 13. Of the six canvases now on 
exhibition in that gallery, five, including 
these new acquisitions, belong to the Mu- 
seum. 

Bronze Statue of Trebonianus 
Gallus. — The bronze statue of Trebonia- 
nus, here reproduced, has recently been 
added to the collections of the Museum. 
It was purchased out of the income of the 
Rogers Fund. 

The statue was dug up at Rome, near the 
Church of San Giovanni in Laterano, in the 
course of a series of excavations undertaken 
by Count Nicolas Nikititch Demidov in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. On 
his death in 1828, it passed into the posses- 
sion of his son Anatole afterwards Prince 
of San Donato, who, in 1848, gave it to 
Count A. de Montferrand, the architect of 
the palace of San Donato. His heirs sold 
it to MM. Rollin & Feuardent, the Paris 
dealers, but, for reasons to be given by and 
bye, it was held in seclusion until about two 
years ago. 

Demidov's diggers came upon the statue 
in the midst of what appeared to be a large 
hall. It was broken in several pieces, and 
in the neighborhood was a pedestal from 
which it had apparently fallen. After a 
perfunctory restoration at Florence, the 
local connoisseurs seem to have given it the 
obviously mendacious title of "Julius 
Caesar," which was still a favorite in all 
cases of doubtful identity, despite Winckel- 
mann's warning (Works VI. I. 199). Mont- 
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ferrand carried it with him to St. Peters- 
burg, but before his death, ten years later, 
it had fallen to pieces again. When M. 
Feuardent acquired it, he committed it to 
the care of M. Penelli, of the Louvre, but 
so unsatisfactory was the second attempt at 
reconstruction that he hid it away and for 
many years its existence was almost for- 
gotten. The damage done by Penelli was 
not, however, so serious as M. Feuardent 
imagined. He had transposed various 
pieces, but he had used nothing but cement 
in mounting them, making a final desperate 
effort to cover up his bungling with a coat of 
paint. There was nothing to be done, there- 
fore, but to take the statue apart and re- 
build it. M. Andre, who had recently be- 
come famous by his notable reconstruction 
of the bronze Hermes from Antikythera, 
was entrusted with the task. After he had 
undone M. Penelli's work, he found that, 
excepting a few square inches of the torso, 
nothing of the original was lacking, and so in 
about eighteen months he achieved an 
almost perfect restoration. A critical ex- 
amination of the head established the 
identity of the subject beyond a doubt. 

Few of these Roman iconic statues exist, 
though formerly there must have been a 
vast number. Pliny speaks of their popu- 
larity in his time, ironically likening the 
houses even of private citizens to public 
halls (Hist. Nat. xxiv. 4.). A traveller who 
visited Rome in the fifth century reckons the 
number of such bronzes at above 3,700. 
Most of them were destroyed or stolen in the 
successive raids of the Goths and Vandals, 
and though a comparatively large number 
of marbles escaped destruction, yet for the 
space of seven centuries, bronzes were, as 
Lanciani puts it " sought for, stolen, stripped 
and melted with an almost incredible 
amount of labor and patience on account of 
their marketable value and facility of trans- 
portation.' ' 

Undoubted portraits of Trebonianus 
Gallus are scarce. Bernoulli accepts none 
of the busts and heads bearing his name in 
various European collections. On the 
other hand he discovers a certain resemb- 
lance to the authentic coins in the so-called 
"Florianus" of the Jakobsen Collection at 
Copenhagen. The identity of our statue is 
made obvious by the same comparison. 

In the various literary references to it, it 
is spoken of as a statue of Julius Caesar. 
B. von Kohne described it in a communica- 



tion read before the Archaelogische Gesell- 
schaft, 4 May, 1852 (Arch. Ztg. 1852 Anz. 
p. 187). It was reproduced in the Memoirs 
de la Societe Imperiale d> Archeologie in the 
same year and again in an extract from that 
publication issued separately under the title, 
"Description des objets les plus remar- 
quables de la collection de M. A. de Mont- 
ferrand" (St. Petersburg, 1852). The 
later writers were evidently acquainted with 
it only at second-hand. Bernoulli men- 
tions it as an "angebliche Statue des 
Caesar" (Rom. Ikonogr. I. p. 165), and Mr. 
Frank Jesup speaks of it as " credited to the 
private collection of A. de Montferrand" 
(Portraitures 0} Julius Ccesar, p. 176). M. 
Salomon Reinach includes it in his "Re- 
pertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine" 
(Tome II, p. 571, fig. 3), but evidently de- 
pends for his information on the mono- 
graph published at St. Petersburg. He 
describes it as life-size, whereas it is about 
8 feet high, and his sketch shows the corona, 
a modern embellishment, now removed. 

C. Vibius Trebonianus Gallus is sup- 
posed to have been born on an island of the 
Syrtis Minor, near the end of the second 
century or early in the third. Some his- 
torians believe he was of African descent. 
He fought the Goths in 251 under Trajanus 
Decius, and was probably instrumental in 
the betrayal of his leader. On the death of 
Decius, he was proclaimed emperor and his 
first act was to conclude a dishonorable 
peace with the enemy. It did not last long, 
for at the end of the first year the Goths 
began to invade Roman territory, the Per- 
sians advancing simultaneously in another 
quarter. A terrible pestilence had broken 
out in the meantime, and discontent was 
rife. Finally ^Emilianus, commander of 
the legions in Thrace, having conquered the 
Goths, was acclaimed imperator, by his 
men, and entered Italy at the head of a 
great army. Trebonianus at last arose to 
defend his throne, but was defeated and 
slain by his own followers near Iteramna, in 
Umbria, in the beginning of the year 254. 
C. M. Fitz Gerald. 
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Twelve Panels, said to be by Braman- 
tino. — In April, there were sold at Chris- 
tie's, in London, with the collection of Henry 
Willett, twenty-five tempera portraits (each 
measuring 18x18 inches) ascribed in the 
auctioneer's catalogue to a Bramantino. ,, 

A native of Milan, where he died in 1535, 
Bartolommeo Suardi, called Bramantino, 
followed the traditions of the Lombard 
School. He worked in Rome and was a 
journeyman to Bramante, the celebrated 
architect, from whom he received his sou- 
briquet. 

In describing them as the work of Bra- 
mantino, the writer followed the catalogue of 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club where these 
paintings were exhibited in 1884, and again 
in 1885, in an exhibition of pictures by the 
masters of the Milanese and allied schools of 
Lombardy. 

"We shall be more justified in accepting 
as genuine works of Bramantino, the re- 
markable set of portrait busts lent by Mr. 
Willett. These originally formed a frieze; 
thirty-six parts still exist, and they reveal 
to us an artist who is using the human form 
for purely decorative purposes, obtaining 
uniformity of setting by the introduction of 
an archway behind each of the figures. 
Characteristic of Foppa's school is the steep 



perspective, and traces of the Paduan man- 
ner are seen in the festoons. It is un- 
necessary to suppose that these are actual 
portraits ; they are more likely fanciful heads 
of warriors, with here and there a doge, a 
king, a poet, or a woman. Another some- 
what similar series we find still existing in 
the Casa Prinetti in Milan. These have 
always been considered, and rightly so, to 
be Bramantino's work, and the difference in 
character between the two sets well illus- 
trates the suaver tendencies of Bramantino's 
art." 

After a seclusion of twenty years these 
paintings were received with interest at the 
Willett sale, and, not unnaturally in this day 
of exact criticism, the early attribution 
has been questioned. No documentary 
evidence exists to support the traditional 
name, and it remains for the critics and ex- 
perts to disprove it, and to discover the name 
of the real artist, who may be, says a writer 
in the Paris edition of the New York Herald, 
a painter of even greater merit than Bra- 
mantino, perhaps Giulio Romano. 

Meantime the panels, bought by the 
Museum out of the income from the Rogers 
Fund, will be hung in the galleries as an 
example of the work of an artist of the Lom- 
bard School. 




